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A NEW CODE OF ucnathoonaiinaaes S OF COMMUNISM" 
An omnibus prescription for h future in Communist society, 
the new Party program contains also a list of moral qualities which the 
Soviet man must have to qualify as a "builder of Communism." 


The most striking feature of this list of ''Twelve Commandments" is 
its admitted reversion to traditional concepts of human morality. The 
emphasis laid on this aspect by the Soviet press represents a complete 
rejection of classic Marxist-Leninist doctrine on Communist morality. 


Soviet Union's schools, undoubtedly, will be the primary target 
area of the new moral code. Many leading Soviet edufators have declared 
that the code will form the basis of all future Soviet instruction. 


The school program will be only a part, however, of an intensive 
campaign to instill a new sense of values into the young generation, in 
place of the hate-filled propaganda of the Stalin era. During Stalin's 
reign, "faith in people'' often was deliberately destroyed in Soviet schools 
and even in kindergartens, the Soviet youth organ Komsomolskaya Pravda 
asserted. ''Put an end to this, "' the paper demanded. ''Do not dare to 
corrupt our children. '' Liberalization in voicing protests against the 
old code appears to be caused by the growing demands of Soviet youth for more 
spiritual freedom. 
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No. 5, 1961/62 


A NEW CODE OF MORALS FOR "BUILDERS OF COMMUNISM" 


A remarkable feature of the new Communist Party program is a set of 
twelve commandments, constituting a code of what is called "Communist mor- 
ality for builders of Communism.'' The code has been widely publicized in the 
Soviet press, which calls it ''a document of the loftiest humanity, to shine down 
the centuries, and for thousands of years to come (Uchitelskaya Gazeta, Teach- 
ers Gazette, August 24, 1961). 


The twelve commandments, which every Soviet citizen is exhorted to ob- 
serve, are as follows: 
1. Devotion to the cause of Communism, love for the 
socialist homeland and for the countries of socialism; 
2. Conscientious work for the good of society. He who 
does not work shall not eat; 
3. Concern by every individual for the preservation and 
increase of social wealth; 
4. High sense of sccial duty and uncompromising struggle 
against violations of the public interest; 
5. Collectivism and comradely mutual assistance: One 
for all and all for one. 
6. Humane personal relationships and mutual respect: 
Men is a friend, comrade and brother to his fellow man; 
7. Honesty and truthfulness, moral cleanliness, sim- 
plicity and modesty in public and private life; 
8. Mutual respect within the family, concern for the 
upbringing of children; 
9. Uncompromising struggle against injustice, loafing, 
dishonesty and careerism; 
10. Friendship and brotherhood of all the peoples of the 
USSR, uncompromising struggle against national and racial enmity; 
11. Uncompromising struggle against the enemies of 
Communism, foes of the cause of peace and of freedom for the peo- 
ples; 
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12. Fraternal solidarity with the workers of all countries, 
and with all peoples (Izvestia, July 30, 1961). 


The head of the agitation and propaganda department of the Central Com- 
mittee, Leonid F. Ilichev, in describing ''the basic characteristics rooted in the 
moral code for the builders of Communism, '' has defined them as representing 
humane demands in the highest degree, the age-old ideal of mankind..., the in- 
carnation of the best features of the working class, and of the remarkable qual- 
ities of its leaders, Marx, Engels and Lenin (Kommunist, No. 13, 1961, P. 17). 

The most striking feature of the new ''code"' is its unashamed reversion, 
for the first time in more than forty years, to traditional concepts of human mor- 
ality. In the words of Pravda, ''the general human essence of Communist morality 
is clearly reflected in (the code), as are its link with the past and its readiness to 
embody the progressive moral concepts of the past.'' The secretary of the Lenin- 


grad Oblast Party Committee, Spiridonov, has described the Communists even as 
the ''direct legitimate heirs of the moral principles created during the centuries - 
old history of the nations,’ and has called the human moral and ethical heritage 
the "precious treasure-house'"' of Communism (Pravda, August 29, 1961). 


This stress on the debt which Communist morality owes to the moral 
values of the past and its adherence to these values are tantamount to a com- 
plete rejection of classic Marxist-Leninist doctrine on this subject. Engels, 
for example, maintained that no unified morality could exist, and that different 
"theories'' on morality were dominant at different periods in history. He con- 
tended that there existed three distinct systems of morality--that cf the past, 
which was Christian and feudal; that of the present--which is bourgeois; -and 
that of the future, which will be "proletarian" (see Lenin, Works, Vol. 1, 1951, 
p. 162). The new Soviet code stands in even greater contradiction to the at- 
titude of Lenin himself, who flatly rejected 'ebsolute'' morality and the pos- 
sibility of the existence of any form of eternal human moral principles. He 
said, "We do not believe in an eternal morality, and we unmask the deception 
of all fairy tales about mcrality" (Lenin, Works, Vol. 31, Moscow, 1950, p. 
269). 

In Stalin's lifetime, morality was defined as "always having a class 
character at every historical period'' (Small Soviet Encyclopedia, Vol. 10, 
1931, p. 341) and as alweys imprinting "the rising generation with whole- 
hearted devotion to the Communist cause and hurning hatred of enemies of 
the people'(Large Soviet Encyclopedia, Vol. 42, 1932, p. 397). The demand 
by the Party for the sacrifice of all personal feelings and individual desires, 
even to the extreme of renouncing family ties and friendships for the sake of 
loyalty to the Party, found its most extreme expression in an official cult 
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launched in 1932 around the figure of Pavlik Morozov, a fourteen-year-old boy 
who denounced his father to the secret police as a ''counter-revolutionary" and 
who testified against him in court. For more than twenty years Morozov was 

held up to Soviet youth as a paragon of ''Communist morality." 


The Soviet leaders have already begun to put the new moral code into 
action, and the first sphere they have chosen for its application is that of 
education. Many leading Soviet educators have declared that the code will 
form the basis of all future Soviet instruction and upbringing in schools. The 
RSFSR Minister of Education, Afanasenko, has stated that inculcation of the 
code "is the goal, task and concrete program for the educational function of 
our schools" (Uchitelskaya Gazeta, August 22, 1961, and the president of the 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Kairov, has predicted that the 
introduction of the code will lead to far-reaching changes in the whole Soviet 
educational system: 
"Education workers welcome...the moral code for 

builders of Communism, included in the Party program. The 

moral principles contained in this code lie at the base of the 

education of children, adolescents and young people. In the 

light of the code, we are confronted by the need to work out a 

complete system of education, since the moral qualities of the 

new man cannot be formulated in sections, in isolation from one 
another’ (Uchitelskaya Gazeta, August 26, 1961). 


The attempt to introduce into the Soviet schools a set of moral rules more 
worthy of respect than those represented by the ''Morozov" cult is only a part of 
an intensive campaign to instill a genuinely humane sense of values into the young 
generation, in place of the hate-filled propaganda of the Stalin era. Up until the 
present, Komsomolskaya Pravda charged on July 23, 1961, "faith in people" often 

ee was deliberately destroyed in Soviet schools and even in kindergartens, and "'sus- 

picion, distrust and duplicity" sown in young minds. ''Put an end to this" the 
paper demanded, "Do not dare to corrupt our children. Do not make informers 
out of them. "' 


Liberalization in this direction shows that the Party yielded to the demands 
of Soviet youth--daily becoming more and more outspoken--for the abolition of . 
hoary propaganda shibboleths and dogmas. The present mood of the young in the 
Soviet Union is, in their own words, to search for truth. This mood has recent- 
ly been vividly reflected in several stories by young writers, such as ''Ticket To 
The Stars'' by V. Aksenov and 'A,B,C,D,E...'' by V. Rozov, both of which have 
appeared in the magazine Yunost, (Youth, Nos. 6,7,9, 1961). The people in these 
stories wander restlessly around the country, looking for a purpose in life. In 
this they, the young authors, are reproved by the Party critics for lacking ''mature 
consciousness as citizens, '' but they are not castigated too Violently,since the Party 
is well aware that it must tread carefully in dealing with the symptoms of general 
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unrest which these works reveal. Yunost has run into trouble with the author - 
ities on several occasions for publishing the views of young ''free-thinkers" and 
for criticizing the stereotyped conformity of thought in the Party. For example, 
the magazine recently satirized a Moscow television "brain trust" program, de- 
scribing all the participants as having "neat haircuts, '' designed to make them 
look "fresh and young. 


'' Then Yunost went on to make this point: 


(The par- 
ticipants) mounted the rostrum one after the other, and showed the 
dear comrade viewer how learned and ideological they were. But 
the dear comrade viewer saw none of this. All he noticed was their 
neat hair-cuts. Because it was a parody of a discussion. Because 
it was a well-planned, rehearsed collection of glib spdeches learned 

_ by heart.and written down...and it was here, clearly, that the barber 
had come in handy, saying to himself: 'Discussions are a shady bus- 
iness...why complicate matters unnecessarily ?'' And he took up his 
scissors and with deft professional movements gave them all the old 
familiar, ready-made opinions (Yunost, No. 9, 1961, pp. 11/112). 


The failure of the Soviet leaders to stir up genuine youthful enthusiasm 
for the "building of Communism" as the best aim in life is summed up in the 
story "A,B,C,D,E..,"' in which an old railway worker expresses a philosophy 
inimical to the whole spirit of traditional Communist morality: 'All mankind, 
from the day it appeared on earth, in other words, since its development, has 
been tilling the universal eternal virgin soil. From generation to generation. " 
To the young man who asks him why man does this he replies: "He has to.., to 
achieve perfection'' (Yunost,No. 9, 1961). 
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